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READING AT OXFORD. 


SumMER term is the play-time of Oxford life, 
and to visitors at such atime it seems all gaiety 
and sunshine. But when the cricket-grounds 
are lying desolate and cold under the mist 
which wraps Oxford in autumn ; when the lawn- 
tennis nets are reposing snugly in their boxes, 
and all have deserted the river save one or two 
enthusiasts who inake rowing the business of life, 
reading becomes the real pursuit of our lives; 
and some scraps of my experience in this line I 
will, if permitted, retail to outsiders. 

I must begin with the statement that we do 
read; more than this, that many of us read hard. 
In summer, amusement with most ranks first, and 
study, though still kept up, is but a secondary 
occupation ; but though we occasionally play at 
rackets and football in the winter terms, it is only 
that we may read the more efficiently. Reading 
we call it, using the term as a general one. To 
speak more exactly, we have various names for 
it, ‘sapping ’ or ‘ grinding ;’ while ‘ cramming’ has 
its own particular meaning, which is not much 
in favour among the heads of the ’varsity. 
These usages I have no doubt might be classi- 
fied, referring each to some great school of those 
which act as feeders to the university; as for 
instance ‘ sapping,’ a word of classical derivation, 
is in favour at one or two of the old classical 
schools, Be that as it may, ancients or moderns, 
classical or mathematical, we all call it ‘reading,’ 
and I daresay pride ourselves on no longer ‘work- 
ing’ as in the old school-days. Before saying any- 
thing more about this, it would not be out of place 
to give some idea, as far as I can, of the examina- 
tions which it is necessary to pass in order to take 
a degree. 

Every one must matriculate, and once matricu- 
lated, or entered among the numerous foster-sons 
of Alma Mater, he has to pass three distinct 
examinations: the first commonly called ‘smalls ;’ 
the second ‘ moderations,’ or more shortly ‘ mods ;’ 
the third ‘greats,’ or final examination. The three 
should be passed within three years if only a pass 


be sought; within four years or a little more if 
honours be aimed at. They increase in difficulty, 
as the bears in the fairy tale; the small bear 
leading the way, then the middle one joins in, and 
the great bear, a very ugly customer, comes last. 
But this examination may be divided into separate 
parts, and overcome in detail. Every college has 
its own rule as to the time allowed for each 
examination, and if this should be overpassed, the 
unlucky man, unless he have some good excuse, is 
begged to remove his name from the college books. 
This however, does not imply expulsion from 
the ’varsity; for he may renew his efforts either 
as an unattached student, or in the kindly refuge 
of those small halls which receive all comers and 
ask few questions. Most men are apt to consider 
smalls mere child’s play, which however is not 
the case, seeing that compensation is not allowed ; 
that is, each paper must come up to a certain 
standard, super-excellence in one failing to make 
up for poorness in another, Thus an even 
mediocrity comes safely through, where great but 
partial talent goes to grief. 

The non-compensation rule holds in all pass- 
examinations. In smalls there are no honours 
to be gained. Moderations, by those who seek 
honours, are generally passed at the end of two 
years, by others a little earlier; the several sub- 
jects being classics and mathematics, with a little 
divinity. Greats or final ‘schools’ offer more 
variety ; pass-men have to go through, if I re- 
member rightly, four schools or departments, of 
which divinity is one ; and honour-men must also 
take a pass in that, before seeking, or after winning 
their laurels in some subject of which they pre- 
tend to an advanced knowledge, such as classics, 
mathematics, law, history, natural science, and 
others, each affording a chance of distinction as 
well as a testamur. That gained, the candidate 
is competent for a degree. If my description 
be not very lucid, I must plead in excuse the 
singular ignorance of these things which exists 
in Oxford ; for it is an undoubted fact that a man 
seldom understands his own line of business 
—that is, his own exams—until he has passed 
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them ; still more seldom is he capable of enlight- 
ening his neighbour! An honour-man knows 
little or nothing of the rules of pass-examinations ; 
and a pass-man has probably even less idea of 
the duties of his more ambitious friend. 

Certain phases of Oxford life are still a mystery 
even to four-year-old men; and curious are the 
tales of the economical management of university 
and college which find credence, affording im- 
mense scope for the versatile imagination of the 
undergraduate. Of the university chests, the 
university registers, the press, the vice-chancellor, 
the duties of the bedells, or who these latter are 
in private life, whether old M.A.s or superannu- 
ated scouts, he knows not enough even to form 
the basis of a tale. It is believed that the volume 
of Latin statutes which is presented to every man 
at matriculation contains some hints on such 
matters; but who ever reads the Statuta Uni- 
versitatis, except at that page which forbids the 
undergraduate to appear in any save ‘subfusc’ 
raiment, a rule which it is to be hoped he invari- 
ably observes. 

Besides the university examinations, alone neces- 
sary for a degree, all colleges impose private trials, 
terminally or yearly, which are called ‘ collections.’ 
And now let us see how the undergraduate pre- 
pares himself for these terrible examinations, for 
which ‘reading’ is a sine qudnon. Sometimes he 
reads hard, and comes out well, with his honours 
thick upon him. Sometimes he gets the honours 
without over-much reading, or the reading with- 
out the honours; and very often he doesn’t 
read and fails, or to use the all but invariable 
expression, he is ploughed. Examinations try a 
man in so peculiar and mysterious a manner, find- 
ing out some weak place never visible at other 
times, that it is impossible to pick out before- 
hand the man certain to do well, even if you 
have trained him yourself. I have known men 
apparently talented, witty, ready at repartee, 
fairly steady readers, who with all these qualifica- 
tions, were sure to be floored at every examination. 
I don’t pretend to know why, but such is the 
case. Of two men seemingly equal in knowledge, 
one will pass with ease, the other will be hope- 
lessly ploughed. ‘The uncertainty is proverbial, 
though the general explanation is that even clever 
men will lose their heads in the excitement. On 
the other side, some quiet, dull-looking men seem 
to surmount these periodical trials with little 
difficulty. 

Reading is chiefly done in the morning before 
one o'clock p.m. Early rising is not our forte as a 
rule, but if four hours’ work is done in the morn- 
ing, we think we have got considerably before 
the world, and may emp the day after luncheon 
ay much as we wi During the hours 

voted to work, even the laziest man pretends 
to do a little, or at least does not interrupt his 
frierids without some apology ; and if you walk 
the streets of Oxford on any morning in the 
winter terms, very few loungers will meet your 
gaze, numerous though they may be in the after- 
noon. A large number of men think this morning 
work sufficient, and consider the day and a great 
part of the night also to be at their disposal. 


Next to the morning, the favourite time for 


reading is the hour or so before dinner, often 
called the ‘reading-man’s hour.’ Some colleges 
dine at seven, which favours reading, since a man 
coming in at five will be able to utilise the 
intervening time, or at least gain one extra hour: 
whereas had he dined at six he probably might 
never have done that hour preted 

Five hours a day ordinarily, and seven when an 
examination is imminent, are usually considered 
a very good allowance for a reading-man, and if 
kept to regularly should insure success, Many 
do a little more; but to work more than eight 
hours even in an emergency, is really but to waste 
energy and brain-power. All my experience goes 
to convince me that in reading for an examination 
there is nothing like regularity ; sticking to it, [ 
mean, so many hours every day, and not a double 
quantity three days in the week and none at all 
the other three ; and yet being more convenient, 
more independent and pleasant, men often adopt 
that plan, even if they do not defend it. Some 
have a peculiar knack of doing a good deal 
of reading without seeming to do any, while 
others make a great parade of their industry and 
do nothing. In the latter case, I have noticed that 
the results are mostly unfortunate. It is curious 
that while the idle man, with some perception of 
his real interest, would fain be thought to follow 
it, the reading-man as a rule tries to conceal his 
assiduity, influenced by that old school contempt 
of a ‘sap.’ 

I remember a scout telling me one of those tales 
in which scouts delight, of a fast man in a fashion- 
able set who used to conceal himself in one of 
his voluminous window-curtains, and there read 
at his ease, while his friends fancying the room 
empty, believed he was ‘racketing’ elsewhere. 


He kept his books under the window-seat, and 


not a sign of reading was visible in his rooms, 
One would think that at the best such reading 
must be too exciting to do much good; but on 
the scout’s authority the man got a ‘first,’ There 
seems to bea preference of wit to industry. At 
the ’varsity, the man who can get a good class 
without apparent exertion earns far more kudos 
(Anglict, fame) than the hard reader who wins 
even a higher distinction. The latter’s good 
fortune is constantly marred—in his own eyes—by 
the good wishes of his perhaps envious friends. 
‘Very glad to hear of it, old fellow; you’ve 
worked like bricks, and ought to have it,’ con- 
gratulates his college friend; and the successful 
one shrinks in his shoes, ‘I am so very delighted, 
George, you are so persevering, and I am sure 
you deserve it,’ says his maiden aunt ; a sentiment 
which causes George to feel like a convicted 
‘smug. Of course such a feeling is wrong; and 
it is true enough that no final success worth 
winning can be attained save by hard reading ; but 
it cannot be denied that the feeling prevalent 
at Oxford is, a preference of intellect to industry. 
Though the steady worker may really possess the 
former, envy will attribute his success to the latter. 
Hence the idea of being thought industrious, chafes 
him! 

As in other things, so in our reading we are 
fond of comfort. We have a liking for roomy 
library chairs, cushioned if practicable ; for many- 
drawered writing-tables and handsomely bount 
books, and elegant paper-knives and inkstands and 
pencil-cases. We delight in reading-desks and 
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book-rests, and have much to say on the relative 
advantages of a standing and sitting posture. I 
have heard men ed that they would read history 
for their final schools, because no dictionaries 
would be needed, and they could do their work 
in cosy arm-chairs by the fire. But they wouldn’t 
get firsts if they did. Some men who find 
solitary work tiresome, try reading in parties in 
one another’s rooms. I don’t believe in this, after 
some experience, tg ae en on spirits are high ; 
and if there be one inclined to fun or idleness, 
he prevents the others doing any work, and the 
attempt is soon given up for a gossip or a ‘hay- 
making.’ Yet it seems to succeed in some sets ; 
and I must say that an evening party of this kind 
is pleasant enough at times, if the men are at 
work on different subjects, and strict silence is 
kept save at the regular intervals of rest and tea. 
Pleasant indeed to the average undergraduate 
are those intervals, say ten minutes at the end of 
every hour, when time is called, the shades on 
the reading-lamps are raised, and every tongue is 
loosed in chaff and gibe; when the host wields 
the kettle manfully and dispenses the soothing 
cup, while the more restless give their cramped 
limbs a little exercise over the sofas and chairs. 
How many an old Oxford man, no longer able to 
clear a chair or vault a sofa, must look back to 
such a scene, when he possessed all the energy of 
a schoolboy ! 

There is another way in which the idle man 
avoids pursuing his insupportable task alone, and 
that is by having a man to read to him—that is, 
to read a translation while he runs his eye over 
the original. I believe that those who ‘perform 
this monotonous task at the remunerative price 
of a shilling or eighteenpence an hour, with un- 
limited liquor of some sort, are generally old 
choristers, or the ambitious offspring of well- 
to-do scouts, who have adopted this as the nearest 
thing to a learned profession, though I suppose 
they have some other employment. As may 
be imagined, the words they often meet with 
in translations of Aristophanes and the like are 
too much for their pronunciation ; and most amus- 
ing are the tales of their adaptations of these 
words to their ideas of what should be, and of 
the consequent grief to which too trusting em- 
ployers have come. Some of these English readers 
are, however, said to be well up in their work, 
and capable of giving pass-men a hint or two now 
and then as to the historical personages mentioned 
in the course of their reading. 

To touch upon the drinks indulged in at the 
universities is perhaps to touch upon a somewhat 
delicate subject. The matter depends very much 
upon taste, and the society into which the reading- 
man is thrown. Wine parties do and will flourish, 
and will continue to be an institution so long as 
Oxford and Cambridge exist. Some men pin their 
faith to beer; but though I have often enough 
seen the undergraduate moistening his dry labours 
with a frothing pewter, I have never observed the 
same man at the head of his ‘collection list,’ or 
astounding the examiners by any display of 
Burleigh-like sagacity. Rather the reverse, in 
fact. So I put my faith in tea; and when I do 
come in to get a little reading done before dinner, 
I delude my appetite with that wakeful drink. It 
is a favourite with reading-men, and I don’t think 
it ever did our nerves much harm. 


It is more conducive to reading to be in lodgings 
than to have rooms in college. Your movements 
are more independent ; interruptions are less fre- 

uent ; it is more quiet ; and you are less open to 
the temptation of taking a few minutes’ chat with 
Jones or Brown er Robinson. It is at anyrate 
well as a rule that men get into lodgings a term | 
or two before their greats; as by so doing, many | 
a plough is avoided, 


So we read, by rule or as the fit takes us, in 
cheerful company, or in consumption of the mid- 
night oil, with a coach or unaided, until the day 
comes when we find ourselves in the schools, and 
must give proof of our labours and of what stuff is 
in us: the dreaded moment when isolated each at 
his little table in the long Divinity schools, or the 
room over the Ashmolean, we write ahead in 
nervous haste or despondently suck our quills, or 
anon, with hands deep in trousers-pockets, chairs 
tilted back, and eyes fixed on the ceiling, grope 
feebly in the cobwebs of our memories. All too 
surely comes that later day when we are face to 
face with the arbiters of our destiny, and strive 
while viva-voce’d, to wrest their every look and 
gesture into an indication of favour, certain in any 
case—so depressing is the ordeal—to retire in 2 
very slough of despond. Last of all, that mauvais 
quarter of an hour when we listen for the steps of © 
him that cometh with tidings of the Class List, or - 
with the precious testamur, which has cost us or - 
our people some hundreds of pounds. If it comes, . 
then well. If not, with many the first question is : 
‘What will the governor say?’ Sometimes, the 
governor's patience exhausted, they leave the old 
*varsity to seek for better luck, sheep-farming in 
Australia or clearing in the backwoods of Canada.. 
Fraught with destiny is that slip of paper; a 
man’s life is often decided by it, and it is givem 
or withheld.according as he has—read. 


THE HAMILTONS 
CHAPTER VI.—THE BALL. 


A sricHt January morning! The sky of the 
clearest blue overhead, the lake like a silver- 
mirror in the sunlight, the reeds swaying to and 

fro in a fresh breeze, flocks of wild-fowl rising here 

and there from the water, and a merry group of 

people standing on the end of the rude jetty where 
Jack had first landed on the island, now about five 

months ago, What a curious five months they 

had been, and how the old life in England had 

faded away into a dim dreamy memory, and his: 
island home and his friends there become the 
only realities in the world to him. 

Two horses had been led on to the raft which 
was to carry them to the mainland ; one, Jack’s 
gray, which had become a familiar friend to him ; 
the other a handsome bay mare, which was sup- 
posed to be Phyllis’s peculiar property, though 
Robert often rode it, ‘just to keep it in condition,’ 
he said. Jack stood at the horses’ heads, and 
Phyllis sat on a sack stuffed with straw, while one 
of the farm-men who had to bring the raft back 
to the island, ferried them across, Robert and 
Bessie and little Bertie stood on the end of the 
jetty, the first two waving their adieus to the 
travellers and their wishes for a pleasant ride and 
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a merry party; the latter rather inclined to cry 
because Aunt Phyllis and Uncle Jack were going 
away without him. 

The mainland reached, the horses are safely 
landed ; for a moment Jack holds a shapely foot in 
his hand as Phyllis springs to her saddle, and then 
they are off, cantering gaily along the track by 
hill and lake, which Jack had thought so endless 
when he first traversed it. Perhaps Phyllis never 
looked so really beautiful as she did when on 
horseback. She seemed literally to become part 
of her horse, her supple figure swaying with every 
motion ‘of the animal as easily and gracefully as 
the reeds by the water's edge swayed 1n the wind. 
She loved the exercise dearly, and the carmine of 
her cheeks deepened and her eyes had a brighter 
sparkle as she felt her steed bound under her, 
and the fresh wind blow in her face. 

‘Oh, this is nice!’ she said to Jack, who kept 
close by her side, his powerful gray taking stride 
for stvide with her slender and fleet bay. As she 
spoke she laughed aloud, a soft rippling peal, such 
as Jack had seldom heard before, a laugh born 
of the pure gladness in the girl’s heart, which 
rejoiced in the swift motion, in the free wind, and 
in the beauty of hill and lake, which sped so 
swiftly past them as they rode. Keeping to that 
steady pace, they covered many a mile without 
ever drawing rein; and when at last Phyllis 
brought her 1 Prey to a walk, she turned to Jack 
009 a thoroughly contented look on her bright 
face, 

‘There!’ she said. ‘That has done me ever so 
much good! It is such a long time since I have 
had a thoroughly good stretch like this. How 
well our horses keep together, and how beautiful 
everything is to-day !’ 

‘It is charming, said Jack, ‘And I never 
before felt the real pleasure of having a holiday. 
I suppose because I never before worked hard 
enough to earn one.’ 

‘This is the road you walked along by yourself 
when you first came to us, she said presently. 
‘Does it not seem a long time ago ?’ 

‘Yes. And I kept wondering all the way what 
you were like.’ 

‘Really? But how did you know that such a 
person existed ?’ 

‘Do you suppose that Robert could have written 
to me without telling me of you ?’ 

‘No ; of course not, she answered, smiling. ‘I 
was silly to ask. But I wonder’—— 

‘What he said of you. Little Vanity! You 
know what he must have said of you, if he spoke 
the truth ; that you were ’—— 

‘No, no!’ she exclaimed. ‘I don’t want to 
know. I didn’t mean to ask.’—And before he 
could speak again, she put her horse into a 
canter ; and once more the shining water and the 
brown sunburnt hills were fast receding as they 
rode swiftly on. When next they drew rein, 
Phyllis spoke in quite a different tone. 

‘What is your idea of heaven?’ she asked 
seriously, turning her blue eyes gravely on her 
companion’s face. 

‘My idea of heaven? What a very odd 
question !’ 

‘Well, what do you suppose it to be like? 
You think there is such a place, don’t you? and 
you must have some ideas about it.’ 

‘I don't know that I ever did think definitely 


about it,’ said Jack meditatively. ‘I suppose I 
have a vague notion of harps and crowns and the 
flutter of angels’ wings.’ 

‘ Now I never could bear,’ said Phyllis earnestly, 
‘to imagine a heaven where one had to sit still all 
the time. In my ideal of happiness there must 
always be swift motion. The likest thing I know 
to it on earth is riding a fast horse along a road 
beside some water. Only, instead of a lake, I 
always fancy it ought to be the sea, with soft 
little waves all over it, and that there should be 
moonlight shining.’ 

‘What a strange fancy!’ said Jack. ‘What 
made you think of it ?’ 

‘I can’t tell,’ the girl answered, shaking her 
head ; ‘but ever since I was quite a little child 
I have sometimes woke up at night in the 
dark, thinking of it” Then, as if ashamed of 
having revealed so much of her hidden thoughts 
to him, she became silent again; while, as he 
kept by her side, he marvelled what stores of 
fancy and imagination, what beauties of thought 
and feeling might lie behind the calm grave 
exterior of the girl, whose quiet practical way of 
life had sometimes rather chilled the dawning 
affection in him. 

After they had ridden for some miles, the road 
turned to the left, away from the waters of the 
great lake, and in an opposite direction from 
Winewa. This part of their ride was new to Jack, 
and he could not help admiring the picturesque- 
ness of the scenery, though somehow he wished he 
were going anywhere except to Campbellton, The 
narrow bridle-path led up a valley or gorge, on 
each side of which sloped grassy hills, whose sides 
were clothed by hee a groups of gum and 
she-oak, while here and there waved tracts of 
fern. Sometimes their road lay across the bed of 
a creek, which though dry after the long summer 
drought, was deep and strong enough, Phyllis told 
him, to carry away a wagon, horses and driver 
included. Indeed such a catastrophe had hap- 
pened only the previous winter. 

‘There is the house,’ she said, pointing with her 
whip. ‘Is it not pretty? I always think that 
Campbellton is one of the most beautifully situ- 
ated places in our neighbourhood, 

Jack could not help acknowledging that it really 
was pretty ‘for a colonial place ;’ a grudging ad- 
mission which he regretted the moment after, 
as Phyllis’s eyes turned reproachfully on him, 
The house stood just at the head of the gorge; 
on each side the uplands curved away from it, 
leaving space enough for a large and pleasant 
garden. Mr Campbell’s father had been one of 
the very earliest colonists, and had built the 
house whenever he found things beginning to 
prosper with him, so that the trees and shrubs 
about the place had had time to grow large and 
luxuriant ; and surely in no other land do fruit- 
trees and flowering shrubs grow more luxuriantly 
beautiful than in our sunny Australia, In the 
Campbellton garden, almost every English fruit- 
tree grew to perfection, and those mingled de- 
lightfully with the products of more southern 
climates—oranges loaded with their golden balls ; 
lemons, paler in colour and giving out a delicious 
perfume ; while down by the creek, where their 
roots could find almost constant moisture, bananas 
reared their graceful heads, Just in front of the 
house were beds filled with scented verbenas and 
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lowing scarlet geraniums ; and in the broad front Phyllis flushed still deeper; and he fancied 
veranda stood Mr Campbell, watching anxiously | that her lips trembled. ‘O no!’ she said; ‘I 
for his expected guests. didn’t mean that. Only you know you are differ- 
Iam afraid Jack scowled at him when he saw | ent somehow from the people one meets here; and 
him lift Phyllis from her horse with as much | I thought perhaps you might shew that you didn’t 
care as if she had been made of china. Nor did | care for our little pleasures,’ 
the sulky expression on his face soften, as he| He was silent for a minute—half-annoyed, half- 
followed the two into the house, in spite of the | pleased, till she added pleadingly: ‘Don’t be 
hospitable welcome he had received, but which | vexed, Jack.’ 
he could not help feeling was given more for| ‘Vexed! No. But Iam thinking that I must 
Phyllis’s sake than his own. have often made myself much more disagreeable 
The arrangements of the house and table were | than I was at all aware of. I will try to be plea- 
all that could be desired, Mr Campbell’s mother, | sant to-night at all events, to every one. There! 
a clean tidy old Scotchwoman, took care that | it is a promise.” And he held out his hand, to 
her son was comfortably looked after. The | be grasped by hers for an instant. Phyllis’s hand- 
internal arrangements of the house were as per-| clasp was rather a curious thitig, by the way. 
fect as snow-white table-linen and admirable | It was so firm, so steady, so like that of a calm 
cookery could make them. After doing justice to; and gentle man, so unlike the feeble fluttering 
the dinner which the worthy dame set before | pressure that most women give. 
her guests, Mr Campbell took them round the} Mr Campbell was driving; and when they 
garden, shewing them his favourite fruit-trees; his | reached the township of Glen Assynt, he had to 
long vine trellises, loaded with fast-ripening | unharness and attend to his horses, so that Jack 
grapes; his paddocks, where fine Ayrshire cows | and Phyllis entered the ball-room by themselves. 
were grazing; his cool dairy, with its wealth of | They created quite a sensation; and indeed they 
yellow cream—all of which however, Jack felt, | looked a rarely handsome couple as they walked 
or believed he felt, was being shewn to Phyllis| up the long room together—he so tall and well 
for her approval, and that she had only to say | proportioned, with bronzed face, bright dark eyes, 
the word in order to be mistress of Campbellton | and curly black locks; she with her fair and stately 
with all that pertained thereto. He could not! head just reaching his shoulder, her sunny hair 
help remembering too, that supposing he had | set off with blue ribbons, her beautiful neck and 
wished to appropriate her, he had neither home | shoulders and full white arms bare—all else was 
nor land to offer her as yet, little more indeed | soft white muslin, with here and there a knot 
than a strong right arm and a heart willing to of blue ribbon. ‘She says there is a difference 
work for her. between me and the others,’ repeated Jack to 
‘For she is a woman worth working for, mused | himself; ‘I wonder if she is conscious what a 
Jack. ‘Not that she would ever think of waiting | wide difference there is between every other 
for me, or that I could think of asking her—/ woman here, and herself?’ 
but’-—— Whereupon he sought the veranda and! As I have said, the dance was held in the large 
smoked in silence, while Phyllis and Mr Camp- | wareroom of a newly erected store, the first of any 
bell wandered up and down under those arching , consequence which had been built at Glen Assynt. 
vine trellises, through which the light shone so| The walls were of coarse rough plaster, and 
deliciously green and cool. About five o’clock | the great rafters stretched unceilinged overhead. 
Phyllis disappeared to dress; for they had still | But much taste and care had been expended to 
an hour’s drive before them, and in that part hide the deficiencies ; the walls were festooned 
of the world people kept early hours, When! with pink and white, caught up by wreaths of 
she came to the door again, the light-covered | flowers ; flags and garlands were twisted about the 
wagon, drawn by a pair of strong handsome horses, | rafters ; and really, when lighted up, the effect of 
stood ready for them. the whole was exceedingly pretty. The band had 
‘A ball would need to be worth something,’| been sent for to Adelaide, and was the best obtain- 
said Jack as they drove along ; ‘for we have to| able; for when the ‘ Bachelors’ entertained their 
take a considerable journey to get to it.’ fair neighbours, they were determined to do the 
‘It is worth something,’ said Phyllis, smiling, | thing well. 
‘It is worth a great deal to unsophisticated} Phyllis was immensely er and if Jack had 
people like us. And you are to enjoy it, please, | not made such strong resolutions to be pleasant, he 
and not be in your severely critical frame of mind,’| would have felt inclined to grumble at the way 
‘Am I ever severely critical?’ he asked. she was carried off from him, first by a bevy of 
‘Yes, very often; particularly if anything puts laughing girls, all flounces and ribbons and ringlets, 
youout. And Jack’ She leaned forward so| and then by a succession of partners. But he 
that her flushed cheek almost touched his shoulder, | determined to keep the promise he ‘had made in 
and her sweet eyes looked beseechingly into his, | the wagon, and got Mr Campbell to introduce him 
‘Well?’ he questioned, smiling down at her./ to one young lady after another, with whom he 
His cynical fits were never proof against those | danced and talked so pleasantly, that instead of 
gentle looks of Phyllis’s. being pronounced proud or unsociable, he bid fair 
‘You really mustn’t criticise the whole thing! to become as popular as Phyliis herself. Nice 
too severely. Remember, we are in the wilds of | bright girls they were too, he thought, those 
Australia, and things aren’t here just as they are at | daughters of Australian farmers. Wanting per- 
home, And Jack—you ’ll be pleasant to the girls, | haps in the refined softness of English girls, but 
Won’t you, and dance with them, and make your-| making up for it in their outspoken frankness, 
self generally agreeable ?? their realy wit, and their stock of good common- 
‘I didn’t know I was in the habit of making} sense, Girls who were used to work hard, and 
a bear of myself, he answered, rather piqued. | who were contented to do it; who had not the 
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empty lives, the idle objectless days which so 
many women at home murmur about, to complain 
of. Their lives were full to the brim of healthy 
work, and they were all the more capable in 
consequence of enjoying simple and healthy 
pleasures. 

The evening was more than half over when Jack 
stood behind the chair where Phyllis was resting 
after a galop. 

‘Have I rain? hard og ag hl he ee 
ing down and speaking softly in her ear. ‘Do you 
think I deserve to be rewarded ?’ 

‘Yes, indeed, she answered. ‘I have been 
watching you, and thinking how well you were 
ae your promise.’ 

‘Then give me the next waltz, won’t you ?’ 

She rose at once; the band was playing a capital 
old waltz—out of fashion now, but which sounded 
deliciously fresh then—and away they went in 
that delightful swinging step which but com- 
paratively few people seem ever to acquire. 
‘How well you waltz,’ said Phyllis, looking up at 
him with sparkling eyes when they had been once 


| round the long room. 


‘Do 1?’ he asked, laughing. 

‘Oh, I never felt anything like it,” she answered, 

‘I suppose I mustn’t ask you too often,’ he said, 
when they had finished. ‘But, remember Phyllis, 


| you must keep one more waltz for me. 


There was a broad veranda running down one 
side of the wareroom, and this had for the occa- 
sion been inclosed by canvas curtains, which were 
lined with flags, and lighted by candles set amid 
wreaths of evergreens, so that it formed quite a 
pretty promenade for the dancers. Into this 
veranda Phyllis was led, a little later in the 
evening, by Mr Campbell, with whom she had 
just been dancing. She had noticed that for some 
time he had been particularly silent and distrait, 
hardly answering her when she spoke to him, and 
seeming to have some difficulty in remembering 
even the figure of their quadrille. The veranda 
was empty when they entered it. Two or three 
times they walked up and down in silence. 

‘ How cool it is here,’ said Phyllis at last, speak- 


| ing more to break the silence than for the sake of 


saying anything. ‘And those flags and wreaths 
how pretty they are; are they not ?’ 

‘ Are they? O yes—very!’ said her companion 
absently. Then abruptly: ‘I beg your pardon; 
but indeed I was thinking of something else, and 
scarcely knew what you said.’ 

‘You have been thinking of something else for 
the last half-hour, I believe,’ said Phyllis, laughing 
good-naturedly. He was silent; and when she 
looked up in his face, its usual ruddy colour 
had flown; he was very pale, with a look in his 
eyes which her womanly instinct told her meant 
something she had been dreading for some time 


t. 
pe Oh, I trust he may not!’ she said to herself, 
looking round her for a way of escape, and almost 
praying that some one would come out of the ball- 
room, But no one appeared, and his words were 
spoken in a voice which told of strong emotion. 
‘Miss Phyllis—you must have seen—you must 


| know already what I am going to say. I have 
| never cared for any one but you; can you care for | ; 
| another feeling, of which she had been unconscious 


me enough to—to marry me ?’ 


tively trembling with strong feeling. Phyllis felt 
terribly guilty, with something of the contrition 
that a careless child has who has let fall a costly 
vase, and then cries to see it broken. Before James 
Hamilton came to Hamilton Farm, she had been 
very good friends with this ey man ; there had 
even been a time when, if he had spoken, her 
answer might have been different from the one she 
felt she must make now. But that time was now 
past ; her views of life and ideas of happiness 
were completely changed, she scarcely knew why, 

‘Iam very very sorry,’ she managed to falter 
out ; ‘ but it cannot be.’ 

He put up his hands to his face and stood 
silent, while she stood before him like a guilty 
child, trembling and longing to get away. When 
he looked up again, the naturally good-humoured 
expression of his face was changed to one of 
anger; the colour had come back in a dark hot 
flush. ‘You did not always think so,’ he said in 
a low voice. ‘A while ago you seemed to like 
me well enough. If I had spoken this time 
last year, you would have answered differently, 
Oh what a fool I was not to speak!’ he ex- 
claimed, clenching his hands tightly ; ‘and now 
it is too late, But I know who has done this—who 
has robbed me of you!’ 

‘Hush! please,’ exclaimed Phyllis in a terrified 
whisper. ‘Oh, you are quite mistaken—there is 
no one else.’ 

He put out his hand and grasped her wrist 
tightly. ‘Will you swear that to me?’ he said, 
‘ Will you swear that this isn’t James Hamilton's 
doing? But indeed I know it is. He comes 
among us with his fine-gentleman ways, and a 

lain farmer like me has no chance, Miss Yester, 

am much mistaken if he means as fairly by you 
as I do. It is plausible gentlemen like him who 
win girls’ hearts, and then leave them to break, 
while they go off and take their pleasure else- 
where. You'll be better with me at Campbellton, 
my lass, than pining for him.’ 

Phyllis had stopped trembling, and had drawn 
herself up to her full height. Now she looked her 
angry lover full in the eyes, her proud lips full of 
scorn. ‘Let go my hand, Mr Campbell,’ she said 
quietly. ‘Iwas sorry for you, because I thought 
you were vexed, and that perhaps I had once given 
you cause to think what no longer exists, But 
you have no right to insult me, as certainly no 
gentleman would. And I have certainly given 
no one any right to couple my name with—with 
Mr Hamilton’s, Iam quite sure now that I would 
never have been happy at Campbellton.’ 

Campbell had changed colour several times 
during this speech; and when she was silent, 
he turned away with a look of hopeless pain 
which it grieved her to see. He did not say 
another word, but walked towards the other end 
of the veranda, where he lifted the canvas and 
quietly stepped out into the darkness. Phyllis 
continued standing till he disappeared, then, 
when she found herself alone, she dropped her 
head on her hands, and gave way to a flood of 
bitter tears. It was not for young Campbell's 
disappointment that she wept, nor for the remem- 
brance that she had treated him badly ; perhaps 
it was because his angry words had revealed to her 


The pale face was looking down at her, the | till then, a feeling which with torturing shame 


| strong young man standing before her was posi- | she could not but confess was true. 
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‘What a fool I am,’ she said to herself, ‘ what 
a weak fool, to betray myself so!’ 

Just at this moment the last person in the world 
she wished to see came into the veranda in search 
of her. ‘Why, here you are Phyllis!’ said Jack. 
‘This is our waltz’———- He came up to her, and 
though she was trying hard to choke back her 
tears, he instantly saw that something was the 
matter. ‘Tell me what it is?’ he whispered 
gently. ‘Has any one been annoying my sweet 
sister? Just tell me who it was; he had better 
look out, whoever it was!’ He would have put 
his arm round her to draw her towards him; Put 
she drew back, flushing excitedly. 

‘It was nothing—nothing that I need have 
minded, she said, speaking very coldly. ‘I am 
sorry you had the trouble of looking for me. I 
am quite ready now.’ 

She walked towards the dancing-room, and he 
followed her, piqued and wounded by her change 
of tone. Lately she had been so bright and good 
with him, and now, what had he done that she 
should speak to him so, and refuse comfort from 
him when she was in trouble? Their waltz was 
danced in silence, and after a few turns she said 
she was tired, and begged to be allowed to sit 
down, After that they did not speak to one 
another till the ball was nearly over, and then 
she came to him looking more wearied, he thought, 
than he had ever seen her before, and asked him 
if he would look for Mr Campbell and the wagon. 

‘I suppose we must go to Campbellton,’ she 
said wearily, ‘as our horses are there. Shall you 
be too tired to ride home directly afterwards ?’ 

‘If you are not,’ he answered, ‘it is not likely 
that I should be. But had you not better rest 
there for an hour or two ?’ 

‘Ono. I will go home at once, please ;’ and she 
went to get her wraps, while he went outside to 
find the wagon and its driver. The wagon was 
standing among a number of others, and Mr 
Campbell wrapped in a greatcoat, stood at the 
horse’s head, with his face almost concealed by 
a muffler. 

‘Tam afraid you have been waiting,’ said Jack 
cog & but receiving no answer, he turned to 

elp Phyllis into the wagon. It was rather a 
dreary ride that in the gray morning light, which 
was now stealing over the country; for scarce 
one of the party spoke a syllable till they reached 
the door of Campbellton Farm, Then their host 
remembered his hospitality so far as to ask them 
to rest for a few hours. 

‘I would rather go home at once. ‘Pray, let 
us have the horses,’ pleaded Phyllis as she went 
up-stairs to put on her habit. When she came 
down again, a service of hot coffee was waiting 
for them, and as they sat down to it Jack could 
not help thinking he had never partaken of a 
more thoroughly uncomfortable meal. 

Just as they were mounting their horses, Mr 
Campbell came to her side, ‘1 want to ask your 

ardon, he said, ‘for the words I spoke—when 
was angry.’ 

Phyllis turned her head away from him and 
was silent for a minute. Jack, who.by this time 
had guessed how matters stood, took care to have 
something to do to his saddle which forced him to 
turn his back to them, At last she stooped down 
from her horse and held out her hand to Mr 
Campbell. ‘I think we have both something to 


forgive, she said sweetly. ‘And there is no 
reason why we should not be friends,’ 

After watching the two ride off together in the 
lovely light of early morning, the disappointed 
wooer went round his farm and gazed at his 
sessions—possessions which had now lost their 
beauty in his eyes, He cared no longer that his 
cows were fat and his horses sleek, his barns full 
and his “acage productive. The one thing he 
wanted above all others was not to be his, and 
for the time all life looked dark to him. What a 
blessing it is that such wounds do heal in process 
of time, though they may leave scars behind ! 
Nothing would have made the young man believe 
then that things would begin to look brighter 
by-and-by ; yet life was not over for him because 
one woman refused his love. Some other would 
be beautiful in his sight in time to come, and a 
fair mistress would reign over Campbellton, and 
children’s tiny feet make music in its rooms. 

Meanwhile Jack and Phyllis rode homewards 
4 the gorge and along by the waters of the lake. 
Phyllis rode fast and silently till she was forced to 
breathe her horse up a long ascent, Then Jack 
came and put his hand on her horse’s mane and 
looked into her face. 

‘What have I done, Phyllis, that you should be 
cross to me ?’ he asked, smiling. 

The cloud passed from the troubled face, and 
she smiled in return. ‘I have been cross ; but 
something vexed me, and I beg your pardon.’ 

‘Granted!’ he answered gaily, and they rode on, 
friends again. 

Nevertheless, when Hamilton was reached, and 
Bessie had insisted on the tired girl going to lie 
down for an hour or two, Phylilis’s pillow was wet 
with tears, for she had sobbed herself to sleep. 

(Zo be continued. ) 


SOME QUEER INDUSTRIES. 


In all countries and all large towns there is a 
certain section of the population to which the old 
saying applies—namely that one half the world 
does not know how the other half lives—a saying, 
by the way, that touches a great many more 
people than the world suspects. In these days, 
when everybody must be or fancies he or she must 
be ‘in society,’ the struggle to make ends meet 
involves many shifts in the home circle, which 
are only known to the members of that circle, and 
the secrets of which they keep with Spartan firm- 
ness, Outside are show, expense, and glitter ; inside 
are anxiety, shabbiness, pinching, and gnashing of 
teeth ; and if, Asmodeus-like, we could peep into 
all the fashionable houses and note the interior 
ménage, we should be more than a little surprised, 
and probably very much startled. 

But it is not with these decorous griefs and 
difficulties that this article will deal, but with a 
much lower stratum of population—indeed the 
very lowest. There is not a capital in Europe 
or America in which hundreds of people do not 
rise up in the morning uncertain as to where 
they shall get their meals for the day, or indeed 
if they shall get any ; and the hidden life of these 
dinnerless and supperless ones must be as extra- 
ordinary as often it must be grievous, In London: 
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and New York there is probably a more monoto- 
nously sad existence for thousands of their in- 
habitants than in any other cities ; for the masses 
of people are so great and the race for existence 
so keen, that numbers must get shouldered aside 
and forced to depend on charity, or to do worse. 
In Paris too there is a vast amount of distress and 
crime, but there are at the same time probably 
more outlets for employment amidst the restless 
and varied life of the Parisian world. Some few 
of these industries we are about to relate ; for with 
their extraordinary queerness, they read us many 
a lesson of perseverance and the value of little 
things. 

In no towns in the world perhaps, except those 
of China, is the value of little things better under- 
stood than in Paris, and particularly in that essen- 
tially Parisian branch of industry which caters for 
the hungry man. Even in the lowest quarters of 
Paris, people must dine, just as they must in the 
Boulevards and the Palais-Royal ; but the modes 
of dining are so different, that they might belong 
to two different worlds, The expensive dinner has 
often been described, and in these days of quick 
travelling, when Paris is only eight hours from 
London, dining there is as familiar as dining in 
London ; but few people have ever penetrated into 
these nooks and corners, where the customers 
measure their appetites by centimes, and very fre- 
quently can only gratify them in an unpleasantly 
intermittent manner. In these Barmecide estab- 
lishments, a plate of meat can be had for two sous 
(a penny), and one of vegetables for a halfpenny, 
while some of the meals combine with the chance 
of getting something good to eat, the thrilling 
possibility of getting nothing. This is playfully 
called Phasard de la fourchette (the chance of the 
fork), and consists in the player taking one shot for 
his money with a broad two-pronged fork into a 
seething caldron, and bringing up whatever he is 
able to stick the fork into, An old hand often 
succeeds in landing a succulent fragment of some- 
thing unknown, but a novice finds the coveted 
morsel evade the prong, and leave him despondent 
and dinnerless, 

Another branch of the purveying business, and 
one too in which fortunes have been made, is that 
of selling ‘harlequins,’ which consist of an olla 
podrida of scraps of every kind, and sold for a 
halfpenny a plate. The idea of calling this collec- 
tion of eatable patches by the name of harlequins, 
from the dress of divers pieces and colours which 
decorates that stage professional, is Parisian to the 
backbone, and suggests the cynical grin with 
which the mess is regarded by its purchasers. The 
harlequin purveyor is on terms of business with 
all the cooks at the restaurants of the neighbour- 
hood, from whom he or she buys the broken scraps 
collected by the end of the day, at the rate of three 
to three and a half francs the basketful. Indeed 
this is the most lucrative portion of the cook’s 
trade ; for though he earns probably a pound or 
thirty shillings a month for his salary, he will 


make twice or three times as much by the per. 
quisites which he sells to the harlequin merchant, 
A fine basketful it is, from bread-crumbs to beef. 
steak and truffled turkey—bones, fat, pickings, 
parings—all is fish that comes into this net. But 
valuable as the assortment is for nutritious pur- 
poses, some portions of it fetch a still higher price, 
such as the fat, which is carefully sorted and sold 
to merchants to be converted into lamp-oil. The 
bones too, at least those which are bare of meat or 
skin, are picked out and sold back again under the 
name of réjowissance to the restaurants, to make 
their commoner soups ; and having done duty in 
this department, they pass to the very lowest cook- 
shops or gargotiers, who again use them in a mess 
of broth flavoured with carrots or burnt onions, 
One would surely think that a bone had now done 
its duty sufficiently, and that it might be allowed 
to rest in peace. But no. There is still money 
to be made out of it; for if big enough, it is sold 
to the bone button makers; and if it has been too 
much reduced by repeated cracking and macera- 
tion for this small purpose, it is at all events fit to 
be made into animal charcoal, and probably does 
duty in a box of charcoal tooth-powder lying in a 
place of honour in the window of a fashionable 
perfumer. 

Thus it will be seen that nothing is too small 
for a Parisian speculator, and that there are depths 
in each station of society which even our philo- 
sophy dreams not of. Just as the eating material 
descends a step at a time to fulfil its various uses, 
there is a corresponding grade of professional 
industry connected with it; for the harlequin 
purveyor, like the flea which has smaller fleas 
to bite it, employs a number of hands, chiefly 
women, to sort out the savoury messes and appor- 


tion the elements so as to suit the cooking depart- 
ment, the lamp-oil maker, the button-maker, and 
the parent of animal charcoal. It is a note- 


worthy fact, however, that even in little restau- 
rants and cook-shops which carry their occupation 
and class of customers on their face, there is often 
a most appetising display of meats, vegetables, and 
poultry Senter up at the window or near the 
door, giving the visitor the idea that there is good 
fare within, notwithstanding the humble exterior. 
But these succulent joints, plump fowls, and tasty 
vegetables are a delusion and a snare. They are 
real, it is true, but they do not belong to the 
establishment, and are in point of fact let out 
for show from day to day for a small sum ; just 
as a beggar-woman hires a baby for her stock in 
trade to appeal to the sympathies of the charitable. 
So then, there is a regular industry of provision 
renters, the eatables being returned as wanted, 
after having done their duty in practically adver- 
tising the excellent resources of the cook-shop ! 
Touching this cheap soup, there is one fact con- 
nected with it which is worth mentioning, as it 
shews another branch of industrial cooking as 
ingenious as it is nasty. It must be admitted by 
even the most unprejudiced that soup made of 
three or four times used bones, and flavoured with 
a burnt onion, cannot be very strong, neither can 
it look strong, which is perhaps more to the pur- 
pose; so with a view of rectifying the latter 
defect, an appearance of fat at all events must be 
iven. But as all the fat in the harlequin’s cellars 
has been sold more profitably to the oil-merchant, 
he makes good th defect in another way. 
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The soup-concocter takes into his mouth as 
much fish-oil as he can hold, and at the critical 
moment, blows it out again in a sort of well- 
regulated fog into the pot, where it settles on 
the top of the soup, and gives it the appearance 
of actually boiling over with richness, like the 
milk-and-water so graphically emphasised by Mr 

ueers, This ingenious process is called ‘ putting 
the eyes into the soup.’ No wonder that money 
is made in a trade of so many resources; or 
that a few years ago a celebrated harlequin- 
purveyor, a Madame Maillard, retired with a large 
fortune, having already settled her four daughters 
in establishments of their own. 


DROLL BLUNDERS. 


An amusing book has been recently published 
entitled A Book of Blunders, Itisa republication of 
aseries of papers and letters sent to the Glasgow 
Herald, and well repays perusal. We give a few 
extracts from it. 


As specimens of typographical errors, there are 
amongst others the following: By the insertion 
of one letter in place of another, a newspaper, 
not long since, reporting the danger that an express 
train had run, in consequence of a cow getting 
upon the line, said: ‘As the safest way, the 
engineer put on full steam, dashed up against the 
cow, and literally cut it into calves !’—A Scotch 
newspaper, reporting the speeches at a Sentt 
centenary meeting, made one of the orators exclaim 
with more truth than accuracy : 


O Caledonia, stern and wild, 
Wet-nurse for a poetic child. 


Never perhaps was the word ‘austere’ more 
misconstrued than in the instance of a clergyman 
in Lancashire who got a wholesome warning in 
regard to pulpit articulation, by discovering in 
one house which he visited the day after preach- 
ing from Luke xix. 21, that ‘the servant had 
gone home with the impression that his text 
had been, ‘I feared thee, because thou art an 
oyster-man!’ A Hampshire incumbent recently 
reported in the Pall Mall Gazette some of the 
blunders he had heard made in the marriage 
service, by that class of persons who have to pick 
up the words as best they can, from hearing them 
repeated by others. He said that in his own 
parish, it was quite the fashion for the man, when 
giving the ring, to say to the woman: ‘With my 
body I thee wash up, and with all my hurdle 
goods, I thee and thou.’ He said the women were 
generally better up in this part of the service than 
the men. One day, however, a bride startled him 
by promising, in what she supposed to be the 
language of the Prayer-book, to take her husband : 
‘To ’ave and to ’old from this day fortni’t fo 
betterer horse, for richerer power, in siggerness 
health, to love cherries, and to bay.’ What 
meaning this extraordinary vow conveyed to her 
own mind, the incumbent said it baflled him to 
conjecture, 


The stories told of the blunders made by Oxford 


and Cambridge undergraduates in the Scripture 
examination, are almost incredible. One of these, 
when asked who was the first king of Israel, was 
so fortunate as to stumble upon the name of 
‘Saul.’ He saw that he had hit the mark, and 
wishing to shew the examiners how intimate his 
knowledge of the Scriptures was, added confiden- 
tially: ‘Saul, also called Paul.’ Another was asked 
to give the parable of the good Samaritan. He 
did so with tolerable accuracy till he came to the 
place where the Samaritan says to the inn-keeper : 
‘When I come again I will repay thee.” Here 
the unlucky examinee added: ‘ This he said, know- 
ing that he should see his face no more!’ 


A ludicrous story is told ofa bailie, whose studies 
in natural history seem to have been rather 
limited. The following case came before him one 
day: ‘A man who kept a ferret, having to go into 
the country, left the cage with the ferret in charge 
of a neighbour till he should return. The neigh- 
bour incautiously opened the cage door, and the 
ferret escaped. The owner was very angry, and 
brought a claim against his neighbour for damages. 
The following was the decision of the learned 
bailie : ‘Nae doot,’ he said to the man who had 
been left in charge, ‘ye was wrang to open the 
cage door; but,’ he added, turning to the other: | 
‘Ye was wrang too. For why did ye no clip the | 
brute’s wings ?” 

It is also told of a certain Glasgow bailie that, 
when visiting Paris as one of a deputation from | 
Glasgow to Louis-Philippe, the king said, when | 
shewing the party through his library, where he | 
had many of the English classics : ‘ You will know | 
Milton very well?’ ‘O bless you, yes; bless you, | 
yes, said the bailie cheerfully, delighted that | 
something had been mentioned that he did know. 
‘Yes, your majesty, I know Milton very well’ 
(Milton is a little place in the neighbourhood of | 
Glasgow) ; ‘we’re just building slaughter-houses | 
there.’ 


By the bad arrangement of clauses in composi- | 
tion, ludicrous blunders are sometimes made. 
A Wisconsin paper announced that the Board 
of Education had ‘resolved to erect a building | 
large enough to accommodate five hundred students 
three stories high.” In an English paper an ad- 
vertisement appeared, under the heading of ‘To | 
Let,’ of ‘A house for a family in good repair, 
Punch noted this, and conjectured that ‘a family 
in good repair’ must mean one in which none of | 
the members were cracked.—‘ The brooches would 
have been sent before but have been unwell, was 
a note of apology sent to Dean Alford by his 
jeweller ; and ‘Two sisters want washing’ was an 
advertisement which appeared in the Manchester 
Guardian. 


An amusin 


style of blunder is the ‘bull,’ for 

which the Irish get most credit. It was an Irish | 
editor that exclaimed, when speaking of the wrongs 
of his country: ‘Her cup of misery has been 
overflowing, and is not yet full!’—It was an 
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Irish newspaper that said of Robespierre that ‘he 
left no children behind him, except a brother, who 
was killed at the same time.—lIrish also was the 
cornet who, when writing home from India prais- 
ing the much abused climate as really one of the 
best under the sun, added: ‘But a lot of young 
fellows come out here, and they drink and they 
eat, and they eat and they drink, and they die ; 
and then they write home to their friends, saying 
it was the climate that did it !’ 


Though not so numerous as those of the 
Emerald Isle, Scotland is not without its specimens 
of this kind of blunder. Two operatives in one of 
the Border towns were heard disputing about a 
new cemetery, beside the elegant railing of which 
they were standing. One of them, evidently 
disliking the continental fashion in which it was 
being laid out, said in disgust : 

‘Id rather dee than be buried in sic a place.’ 

‘Weel, it’s the verra reverse wi’ me,’ said the 
other; ‘for I’ll be buried naewhere else, if 
I’m spared.’—A story of Dean Ramsay’s is given 
of a half-cracked man in the parish kirk of ‘ Auld 
Ayr,’ who got his head in between the iron rails 
in front of a seat, and startled the congregation 
. & crying out in the middle of the sermon: 
‘Murder, murder! my head ’ll hae to be cuttit aff. 
Holy minister! O my head maun be cuttit aff. It’s 
a judgment for leaving my godly Mr Peebles (his 
former minister) at the Newton.’ When he had 
been extricated and quieted, and was asked why 
he put his head there, he said: ‘It was juist to 
look on wi’ another woman,’ 


Amongst the instances of blunders from absence 
of mind are the following: A clergyman walking 
one day in the country, fell into thought. He 
was so accustomed to ride that, when he found 
himself at a toll, he stopped and shouted to the 
man: ‘Here! what’s to pay ?’ 

‘Pay for what?’ asked the man. 

‘For my horse,’ said the clergyman. 

‘What horse? There’s no horse, sir!’ 

‘Bless me!’ exclaimed the clergyman, looking 
down between his legs, ‘I ‘thought I was on 
horseback !’—Sydney Smith was not in general 
absent-minded ; but he says that once, when 
calling on a friend in London, and being asked 
by the servant: ‘Who shall I say has called?’ he 
could not for the life of him recollect his own 
name, and stared in blank confusion at the 
man for some time, before it came back to 
him, 

The first Lord Lyttleton was very absent. It 
is declared of him that when he fell into the river 
by the upsetting of a boat at Hagley, ‘he sank 
twice before he recollected that he could swim.’— 
A New York paper gives the following story in 
illustration of the absent-mindedness of the great 
Jonathan Edwards. When out riding one day, 
a little boy very ey bowed and opened 
a gate for him. ‘Whose boy are you, my little 
man?’ he asked. ‘Noah Clark’s boy sir, was 
the answer. On the return of Edwards, the same 
boy appeared and opened the gate for him. He 
thanked the little fellow, and again asked : ‘ Whose 
boy are you?’ ‘Noah Clark’s sir; the same 
man’s boy I was a quarter of an hour ago, sir.’ 


Some blunders arise from misapprehension. A 


bishop of Oxford sent round to the churchwardens | to be an adept in the deaf and dumb alphabet 


in his diocese a circular of inquiries, including the 

uestion : ‘ Does your officiating clergyman preach 
the gospel, and is his conversation and i 
consistent therewith?’ The churchwarden of 
Wallingford replied: ‘He preaches the gospel, 
but does not keep a carriage.’ 


A doctor who had one day allowed himself to 
drink too much, was sent for, to see a fashionable 
lady who was ailing. He sat down by the bedside, 
took out his watch, and began to count her pulse 
as well as his obfuscated condition would permit, 
He counted : ‘ One, two, three ;’ then he got con- 
fused, and began again: ‘One, two, three, four, 
Still confused, he began again: ‘One, two.’ No; 
he could not do it. Thoroughly ashamed of him- 
self, he shut up his watch, muttering : ‘ Tipsy, I 
declare—tipsy !’ Staggering to his feet, he told 
the lady to keep her bed and take some hot 
lemonade, to throw her into a perspiration, and 
he would see her next day. In the morning he 
received the following note from the lady, marked 
‘ Private :’ 

‘Dear Doctrorn—You were right. I dare not 
deny it. But I am thoroughly ashamed of 
myself, and will be more careful for the future, 
Please accept the inclosed fee for your visit’ (a 
ten-pound {note), ‘and do not, I entreat of you, 
breathe a word about the state in which you found 
me. 

The lady, in fact, had herself been drinking too 
much, and catching the doctor’s murmured words, 
thought they referred to her. He was too far 
gone to see what was the matter with his patient, 
and she too far to observe that the doctor was in 
the same condition ! 


The Rev. Mr M‘Dougall of Paisley used to tell 
the following story: One day he was taking a | 
simple friend from the country to see Gartnavel; | 
but passing the Exchange on their way to the | 
Asylum, he took him to the door to look in. The | 
man, who thought they had got to their destina- 
tion, stood behind Mr M‘Dougall, and staring 
eagerly over his shoulder at the merchants 
stepping up and down, and gathering in eager 
groups, exclaimed with surprise not unmingled 
with awe: ‘Is’t safe, man ?—they’re a’ loose !’ 


There are some good stories about mistakes as 
to —— and with two specimens of this class 
of blunders, we will close our paper. It is said 


that William IV. was once kept waiting outside a 
certain part of Windsor Castle, owing to a private 
entrance being that evening in charge of a sub- 
stitute who did not know the king in his plain 
clothes. ‘You can’t pass, old ’un,’ said the man 
cheerfully. ‘No one is allowed to pass here after 
dark, except the king and the lamplighter, 


A mutual mistake was once made by Lord 
Guildford and a lady of quality in the house of 
Lord Melville. There was a dinner party, at 
which Lord Seaforth was to be present. As Sea- 
forth was deaf and dumb, Lady Melville, before 
the ma A arrived, sent a lady friend who was 
familiar with the dumb alphabet into the pone i 
room, to be ready against his lordship’s arriva 
It happened, however, that Lord Guildford was the 
first to make his appearance ; and the lady taking 
him for Lord Seaforth, began to sign to him 
nimbly with her fingers. His lordship happening 
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replied in the same way; and so they went on 
talking in this noiseless manner on their fingers 
till Lady Melville entered, when her friend said 
aloud: ‘ Well, I have been talking my best to 
this dumb man!’ ‘Dumb!’ cried Lord Guildford 
in unfeigned surprise ; ‘why, my good lady, I 
thought you were dumb !’ 


THE SCOTCH GARDENER. 
Tar following amusing piece of bargain-making 
between a Scotch gardener and a gentleman in 
Australia; together with the touching sequel, 
reaches us from a correspondent in Victoria. 

An advertisement for head-gardener by a gentle- 
man occupying a handsome villa residence at St 
Kilda in Victoria, brought a response of not less 
than one hundred and ninety-seven applicants 
for the situation, most of whom represented every 
profession and calling but that advertised for. 
But while this interviewing was going on, a strange 
man made his appearance, and without further 
ado set to work in the garden, reducing to some- 
thing like order some oleanders that previous 
neglect had suffered to run wild. The owner of 
the premises and a friend kept an eye on the 
intruder for some time, admiring his dexterous 
handling of the pruning-knife, and the excellent 
effects speedily produced by it; and when they 
reached the border, the former addressed him 
thus: ‘And who may you be, my friend, that’s 
slashing away among my trees as if they were your 
own 3? 

The man thus addressed, and who turned out 
to be an excellent specimen of a race now rapidly 
dying out, very leisurely finished the oleander 
limb he had then in hand, and replied: ‘ Weel, 
I’m come to tak the place o’ head-gairdner that 
ye hae advertised,’ 

‘Cool that,’ said the employer; ‘you have not 
applied for it yet.’ 

‘No matter,’ remarked the stranger indifferently, 
while he examined critically the tree before him. 
‘There wasna a gairdner amang a’ the folk that 
was applyin’, as ye ca’ it, an’ I wadna meddle 
atween you an’ them.’ 

‘But I may have engaged one of them all the 
same,’ said his interrogator, ‘and then you would 
have been out of the place.’ 

‘Nae doot,’ replied Sandy reflectively, tapping 
the lid of his snuff-box, ‘ye micht; there’s nae 
leemit to human folly; but I didna like to speak 
before, because I’d be unwillin’ to let on that 
thocht ye a fool.’ ; 

Good-naturedly entering into the ‘pawky’ 
humour of the Caledonian, whose straightforward 
hits might have been less favourably received by 
many another employer, the master of the Mount 
there and then engaged Sandy; but there were 
a few formalities to be gone through, for appear- 
ance’ sake, 

‘I think I'll try ye for a month, said Sandy; 
‘for I suppose you’re the master himsel’? But 
mind, I’ll stand no interference. I know my 
business, and must guide a’ — my own way. 
And I’m very parteec’lar about the Sabbath-day, 
an’ couldna think of biding wi’ ye unless there ’s 


that ll hold the Deil under the noses o’ his 
congregation, an’ mak’ their flesh creep.’ 

‘But,’ said the master, vainly endeavouring to 
keep the control of the business in his own hand, 
and though quite willing to engage Sandy, 
reluctant to let his- friend see that Sandy was 


engaging him, ‘what references have you, or 
certificates of character and efficiency ?’ 

‘My character’s in my face,’ he answered ; ‘an’ 
my competence is in my head an’ at the ends 
o’ my ten fingers! If that disna satisfy ye, ye 
maun find a gairdner whar ye can. Besides,’ he 
went on, ‘I hae been brought up to gless, an’ 
surely that’s enough qualification for a paltry 
bit place like yours, ‘When I gaed gairdner to 
the Earl o’ Stair at Culhorn, he never demeaned 
himsel’ to ask for certificates, as ye ca’ them.’ 

And in this strange rencontre an engagement 
was completed which extended itself over many 
years, with much advantage to both parties, and 
as will be shewn in the sequel, to the employer's 
family. ‘Brought up to gless’ settled the question, 
though what the phrase meant was a mystery to 
the family, who understood it somehow to have 
a jest mysteriously underlying it; unless it indi- 
cated that Sandy had been familiar with green- 
house work, and was therefore entitled to aristo- 
cratic rank in the gardening profession. 

Sandy proved most efficient in his new situation, 
and the effects of his wise and vigorous manage- 
ment were soon apparent in the improved appear- 
ance of the grounds and gardens, which became the 
most beautiful and productive of any in the district; 
and to any comment on the superiority of the 
fruit, Sandy’s invariable reply was: ‘ Weel, they 
should be guid, or where’s the use o’ havin’ a 
gairdner “ brought up to gless?”’ 

Never very ready to grant propositions, as age 
increased, Sandy’s idiosyncrasy grew upon him to 
such an extent, that at length he would admit 
nothing. Late one autumn, when the neighbouring 
gardens could not shew a single bloom, he had a 
splendid display of antirrhinums ; and to a visitor's 
complimenting him on his success, he replied with 
his native brusquerie: ‘ Weel, the floors is guid 
o’ their kin’, nae doot ; but ye dinna ken whether 
they are guid or no,’ 

Sandy was a very religious man after a sort. 
It was not apparent, however, that in one respect 
his strongly eld religious views kept him in the 
straight path, for at times he indulged overmuch 
in strong waters ; nor was he always behind-hand 
in using strong language when excited. His re- 
ligion was kept for higher uses than the common 
and prosaic one of regulating his life—namely, 
for the purposes of contention and argumentative 
strife. He had a rich vocabulary of Scripture 
phrases, which he employed with great effect in 
all such cases, 

Sandy’s graver studies generally came on the 
back of a protracted spree, when it was an amus- 
ing sight to see him seated in his sanctum, midst 
seed packets, labels, and dried bulbs, pouring over 
Boston’s Fourfold State, The Hind let Loose, or 
One Word with the Unregenerate, in seven octavo 
volumes. One of his master’s favourite amuse- 
ments was to involve some unsuspecting visitor 


/in a theological argument with Sandy, and _par- 


an earnest gospel minister near-hand. None o’| ticularly a certain young parson who was inclined 
your fusionless good-works men or preachers o’| to modern ideas, and suspected of being rather 
cauld morality, but a speerit-rousing preacher | weak on future punishments. The abilities and 
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principles of this opponent were held in the 
greatest contempt by Sandy, as being those of 
a ‘weak-kneed’ Christian at the best, fit only 
to nourish babes in grace; whereas he, Sandy, 
required the strong meats of the Word for his 
spiritual sustenance. In a discussion upon the 
extent of the atonement, the reverend gentleman 
rashly quoted ‘St John’ to his antagonist, who 
astounded him by the remark: ‘But there me 
and the apostle differs.’ One of his modes of 
aggravation was to cavil at words; thus when 
arguing with the same clergyman at another time, 
when the word ‘sin’ was used, Sandy immediately 
came down upon him with the question : ‘When 
you speak of sin, sir, do you refer to legal account- 
ability or moral blameworthiness?’ Next to drink- 
ing whisky, Sandy’s great pleasure was to offer up 
a word in season at weddings and other similar 
festivities, when the services of a regular celebrant 
were not available; and this he did well, his main 
defect in devotional exercises being that he prayed 
at his congregation, or any one he deemed in 
need of a little wholesome advice from one in 
every way qualified to give it. He would some- 
times attack even his employer in this manner, and 
depict his character in a way that was the reverse 
of flattering ; indeed the odd things that entered 
into the head of this strange old man to do, were 
a source of amusement to his master and friends, 
who found it impossible to trace his pranks to any 
comprehensible reason, For instance, on a terrace 
walk in Mount Ophir garden were two ornamental 
tool-houses, one at each end. On opening one of 
these, the owner found one of his sons inside, doin 
— servitude. On inquiry, he found the boy had 

en guilty of stealing unripe fruit, and unless the 
punishment were carried out in its integrity Sandy 
would wash his hands of the whole concern. Soon 
after, Mr M—— found another prisoner in the 
other tool-house. 

‘What! has he been stealing unripe fruit too ?’ 
demanded the master. 

‘No, replied Sandy ; ‘but I put him in there 
for the sake o’ uniformity.’ 

An amusing instance of Sandy’s unwillingness 
to admit propositions occurred on the return of 
the mistress and family from a visit of some weeks 
to Queenscliff, during which time their own resi- 
dence had been re-painted and otherwise reno- 
vated. On the morning of the day of their 
expected return, the master and head-gardener 
were making a tour of inspection through house 
and grounds, Everything was in perfect order, 
and the owner rubbed his hands in satisfaction, 
and in anticipation of the happy re-union then 
imminent. ut Sandy was perfectly unsym- 
pathetic. No muscle of his sour pragmatical 
countenance relaxed—nothing but the most rigor- 
ous taciturnity ; and when remonstrated with by 
his master on his silence, he so far relaxed as to 
remark that : ‘ The grounds looket weel enough ;’ 
but added that ‘he was no judge o’ painters’ 
wark, an’ could say nothing about the house. 

‘ And what’s amiss with the house?’ demanded 
his master impatiently. ‘You doited old fellow, 
nothing pleases you.’ 

Fairly taken to task, Sandy replied : ‘ Weel, the 
house is just chock fu’ o’ mice.’ 

When chaffed by his friends about Sandy and 
his assumed airs of intellectual superiority, Mr 
M—— would laughingly explain that he kept his 


head-gardener for the good of his health ; for his 
aggravating ways acted upon his liver, and stimu. 
lated the secretion of bile, and saved him expense 
in doctor’s and chemist’s bills—being a perpetual 
tonic and blister, so that at any time if his circu. 
lation became languid, he had only to have a rouse 
with Sandy, and the current soon ran fast enough, 
Tom Purdie, Sir Walter Scott’s factotum in the 
happy old Abbotsford days, could never be got to 
make any further concession to his employer's 
will than to say he would ‘tak his honours 
advice for this time.’ Sandy never got so far; he 
would take no man’s advice, and least of all his 
master’s. It was one of that master’s jokes to 
say that his servitor never did condescend to 
obey orders—he only gave a kind of ‘ pragmatic 
sanction.’ 

Yet there was a mysterious bond of union 
between master and man, and each had a regard 
for the other, strenuously as they strove to conceal 
it. Were the master absent for a few days, the 
gardener was more uneasy and querulous than 
usual ; and after the greeting of wife and bairns, 
the first business of the master was to have a flare- 
up with Sandy. An efficient manager, it was 
against Sandy’s principle to perform hard work 
with his own hands, Grafting, budding, and 

runing he would do, for that was high skilled 
abour; but to walk between the shafts of a 
manure-laden barrow, he regarded as degrading 
to a ‘knowledgeable man—a man that had been 
brought up to gless ;’ and added: ‘He had no 
time to work except with his head.’ To induce him 
to put a little more of his own labour on the 
ground under his care, his master would take 
up the hoe and operate vigorously among some 
French beans, remarking to Sandy, that work | 

ave an added zest to food and rest, &c. Sandy 

ade gravely on for a time, and then, tapping 
reflectively the lid of his snuff-box, a sure sign 
that something remarkable was coming, observed: 
‘Weel, some sma’ exerceese will do ye nae harm. 
Ye lead but an idle life, and ye eat far owre 
much, and ruin yer digestion wi’ that sour trash 
o Rhine wine, as ye ca’t. But I’m no sae clear 
that it’s safe to lippen (trust) my beans to ye. If 
you’d gae oot to the roadside an’ knock doon a 
wheen thristles, ye would be workin’ to some 
effect.’ 

His lapses in the direction of overmuch use of 
mountain-dew were only occasional, and did not 
interfere much with the duties of his office; with- 
out this, he would have occupied such an exalted 

latform, intellectually and morally, that he would 
oo been altogether too much for ordinary mortals. 
The whisky-bottle was the one agency . which 
he was retained in the ranks of fallible beings; 
besides which Sandy, habitually sober, would not 
have been, by any means, so amusing a character 
as he really was. The tenor of his way would have 
been too prosaically even. 

The reverend gentleman once took Sandy in 
hand, and graphically described for his benefit the 
evil effects of over-indulgence, adding: ‘Think 
of what physical pain a man suffers after a boose— 
the aching brow, the parched throat, the trembling 
nerves,’ Whereupon Sandy interrupted him with : 
‘Gie’s yer han’, doctor, man ; ye describe the sensa- 
tions so weel, that I ettle (think) it’s no’ the first 
time ye’ve been fou yersel’,’ 

A change however came o’er the scene. Mr 
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| from penury the descendants 
| employer. 
| his fathers. 


| commonly raise the sufferer to a sitting 
; and allow the head to bend forward, an 
| doing they increase the difficulty. Dr B. Howard, 


| head hang bac 
| this position on the respiratory apparatus is de- 


THE MONTH: SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


M——’s affairs were not looking bright. The 
family was numerous and costly, and no parti- 
cular care had been taken to keep down expenses. 
But it is not necessary to trace the career of a free- 


; handed man from comparative wealth to ruin. A 
| friend of the family dropped in upon Sandy, and 
| commiserating the position of his master : 


‘ Hoo could it be otherwise ?’ Sandy asked. ‘A 
parcel of lazy servants robbin’ the puir man richt 
aw’ left, and fine friends to sorn on him. Grand 
friends he ’ll find them noo, [’se warrant.’ 

But the other replied: ‘You have made a good 
deal of the money yourself; you have been as 
wasteful yourself as any one about the house.’ 

‘Ay,’ he admitted, ‘I tak some blame mysel’ on 
that head; but if the siller has gone on the 


| ground, there’s guid value to shew for it.’ 


There was nothing saved out of the estate but 
Mount Ophir, which had fortunately been settled 


| on Mrs M——; and the master himself did 
| not long survive his losses, dying in a few 
| weeks of a broken heart. And now Sandy putting 


aside his oddities, shewed himself in his true 
colours. The few hundred pounds he possessed 


| he proposed to use for the benefit of the family. 
| He induced his mistress to keep on the house with 
_ the furniture, letting a portion of it as opportunity 


offered, and remained himself in his situation at 
greatly reduced wages, managing the garden and 
orchard solely with a view to profit, and selling 


| the produce. His suggestions were acted upon, and 
| thus the family was pulled through its difficul- 
| ties, Sandy himself working in good earnest. And 
| when at length the Mount Ophir estate was sold, 
| to start the boys in business with the proceeds, its 
| present owner did not scruple to give a handsome 
| price for it. 


So after all, Sandy, with all his 
eccentricities, was the humble means of rescuing 
of his kindly 
He has long since been gathered to 
‘Peace be to his ashes!’ 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS, 


| In cases of difficulty of breathing, the by-standers 


osition 
by .so 


in a communication to the Royal Medical and 


| Chirurgical Society, points out that there is ‘an 


anatomical remedy against respiratory obstruction.’ 


| This remedy is very simple, and may be described 


in one word—position : raise the chest, and let the 


as far as may be, The effect of 


scribed in anatomical detail by Dr Howard; but 


| under all the words rests the simple fact, ‘that 
| complete extension backward of the head and 
| neck should be the first and instant measure in 


threatened or actual apnoea, both as a remedy 
and as the first step towards success in artificial 
respiration,’ 

‘An Analysis of seventy-five cases of Writer’s 
Cramp, and Impaired Writing Power, is pub- 
lished in the Proceedings of the same Society. 
The author, Dr Vivian Poore, remarks that the 
integrity of the ulnar nerve is more necessary than 
that of any other nerve of the hand, for all 
delicate manipulation, especially writing ; that loss 


of writing power is often the first and most 
prominent symptom of degenerative change occur- 
ring in the spinal chord or brain. He regards 
writer’s cramp as a fatigue disease, and takes 
‘the word fatigue as a convenient expression for 
an easily recognisable and familiar condition, of 
the pathology of which we are uncertain.’ He 
thinks that ‘occasionally fatigue is the expres- 
sion of hyperemia or mild inflammation of a motor 
nerve, and that the same condition may be pro- 
duced either by overwork or by accidental causes 
such as cold, strain, rheumatism, or injury.’ 

Dr Poore says further: ‘Fatigue especially 
attacks those muscles which are subjected to 
prolonged strain, and it is probable that the 
relative frequency of writer’s cramp, as compared 
with other professional ailments, is due to the 
fact that prolonged strain of certain muscles 
(those which hold and steady the pen) is insepar- 
able from the act of writing,’ 

A dentist at Munich states that in certain cases 
where teeth required filling, he has taken them 
out, cleaned and filled then, and has then put 
them back into the patient’s jaw with satisfactory 
results. And Professor Kolbe of Leipzig, a foreign 
member of the Royal Society, demonstrates from 
personal experience that one gramme of salicylic 
acid taken daily in beer, wine, or water, is a pro- 
tection from the distressing effects of indigestion, 
including pustules in the mouth, which often made 
speech difficult. ‘My state of health,’ he remarks, 
‘is excellent: I feel myself better and stronger 
than ever... . and the prescribed visit to Carlsbad 
has become unnecessary. 

That certain drugs act upon the liver and stimu- 
late the flow of bile, has long been known. Pro- 
fessor Rutherford, in a paper read before the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, shews that the number of 
those drugs may be largely increased. His state- 
ments are based on experiments made with forty- 
six different substances, which leave no room to 
doubt his conclusions, one of which is, that ‘if a 
purgative agent has no direct stimulating power 
on the liver, it diminishes the secretion of bile.’ 
Among the additions to the list of drugs are phyto- 
laccin, physostigma, ipecacuan, sodium salicylate, 
and the benzoates ; and, provided with these, the 
physiologist and clinical observer will now have 
to make their experiments. ‘ The clinical experi- 
mentalist,’ says Professor Rutherford, ‘has a far 
more difficult task to discharge than the physi- 
ological investigator, and he urgently requires all 
the assistance which physiological methods can 
render him; and the more so because it is now 
admitted by all competent thinkers, that the actions 
of medicinal agents in diseased conditions cannot 
be rightly understood unless we also know their 
effects in a healthy condition of the bodily system,’ 
And further: ‘ Although therapeutics can never be 
brought within the sphere of exact science, it is 
nevertheless very urgently our present business 
not to fold our hands in a despairing nihilism, 
but to search for every fact that can throw light 
on the function of every bedily organ, the nature 
of its diseased conditions, and the manner in 
which it is influenced by medicinal agents in its 
normal and abnormal states.’ 

Dr Gaillard Thomas of New York finds that 
injection of milk into a vein will revive patients 
likely to die after an operation, or in collapse 
from cholera, and other critical conditions. The 
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quantity injected may be as much as eight ounces ; 
but it must be milk which on the instant has 
been drawn from the cow. Blood is preferable 
to milk for transfusion, but fails of success should 
a touch of air or a particle of lymph pass in 
during the operation. Hence Dr Thomas remarks : 
‘If milk answers not as good, but nearly as good 
a purpose as blood under these circumstances, its 
use will create a new era in this most interesting 
department of medicine;’ and he predicts for 
‘intra-venous lacteal injection, a brilliant and 
useful future.’ 

By much‘study of the subject, Mr Javal of Paris 
is led to the conclusion that shortness of sight 
is occasioned or aggravated by the forms of the 
letters of the alphabet as printed in books and 
newspapers. Similarities of form strain the eye 
by the effort to distinguish one from the other, 
and especially is this the case with Gothic or 
‘black letter’ characters. Short-sight prevails 

ely and increases in Germany, owing, as Mr 
Javal believes, to the general use in that country 
of Gothic printing-types. It would be worth 
studying whether other alphabets are open to the 
same objection. The recently invented writing- 
machines which write in capital letters, impose 
a new trial, for many readers find that whole 
pages of capitals fatigue and irritate the eyes in 
a very peculiar manner. In like manner a page 
of close-printed matter of any kind of type, is 
more wearisome to the eye than a page broken 
up into paragraphs, The eye delights in a 
resting-place. 

Dr Campbell Morfit has discovered by long-con- 
tinued experiment that flesh, fish, and fruits, and 
other substances can be preserved for a long time 
by thoroughly impregnating them with gelatine. 
There is apparently no mystery about his process, 
all that is required being to take care that the 
gelatine is completely diffused through the article 
intended for preservation. Thus, lean beef, after 
stewing in its own juice, is dried, and reduced to 
a smooth pulp, and then triturated with gelatine, 
in the proportions of one pound of the jelly to 
fifteen of the meat. Fruits-in like manner are 
reduced to pulp, and are then gelatinised. Milk 
may be condensed without the use of sugar, and 
thereby rendered more acceptable as an article 
of diet than the condensed milk at present in 
use. One pound of gelatine dissolved in a gallon 
of fresh milk converts the whole to jelly. This 
is dried, then dissolved in another gallon, and 
so on until eight gallons of milk have been taken 
up by the original pound of gelatine. In a similar 
way the juice of meat may be consolidated, and 
| lime-juice, and other liquid substances, and the 
| jelly thus produced may be dried in flakes or 
incorporated with biscuits, This preservative action 
of gelatine will perhaps be a surprise to many 
persons. The results of Dr Morfit’s experiments 
are so far satisfactory, for articles preserved more 
than a year ago retain their freshness unaltered, 
notwithstanding that they have been kept in an 
ordinary store-room, exposed to the air and to 
changes of temperature. 

Mr Recordon of Paris has constructed instru- 
ments for enabling blind persons to read and write 
in a way to be understood among themselves, as 
well as by those who can see; to reckon arith- 
metically, to write music, and print books, The 
reading and writing instrument he calls a diplo- 


ph, from its twofold character ; the blind alpha- 

t being placed letter for letter above the seei 
alphabet, as we may call it, on the working disk, 

The relief-printing press, which is small, and 
of moderate cost, is composed of perforated sheets 
of brass,a number of metal pins or pegs all of 
the same size and shape, a wooden frame, and 
an india-rubber roller. The metal pegs answer 
the purpose of type ; the blind. compositor places 
them in the perforations of the sheet of brass, 


which when full is inclosed by the wooden frame, | 


a sheet of paper is laid on the pegs, the india- 
rubber roller is passed over it, and a page in relief 
is produced filled with blind characters all formed 
by the pegs. There is no difficulty in the distribu- 
tion, for as the pegs are all alike, they can be 
returned to the box from which they were taken 
by simply reversing the brass sheet. In this way 
blind persons can compose and distribute without 
difficulty, and with a little practice can print what 
they have composed, A special advantage of this 
press is that it costs not more than ninety francs, 
and weighs not more than four kilogrammes. In 
a similar way arithmetical calculations may be 
carried on, and music may be composed and 
printed when a way shall have been found to 
employ the pegs in musical notation. Particulars 
of these useful inventions are given in the June 
report of the meeting of the Société d Encouragement 
pour (Industrie Natvonale, 

There is running on a railway in the neighbour- 
hood of Paris a locomotive without fire, similar to 
the locomotives employed on the tramways of 
New Orleans, U.S. It is provided with a cylin- 
drical reservoir of great strength, which being filled 
from a fixed boiler with steam until the pressure 
reaches fifteen atmospheres, then distributes it 
under proper regulation to the working machinery, 
and the fireless engine begins its journey. The 
pressure can be varied according to the exigences 
of the route, the ordinary speed being about eight 
miles an hour. The filling of the reservoir takes 
fifteen minutes, and must be repeated, if required, 
every time the engine returns to the boiler station; 
but experience has proved that for short distances 
this locomotive has advantages over all others. It 
will turn a short curve, and travel up-hill, with a 
load of ten tons; makes but little noise, wastes a 
whiff of steam only, and is in no danger of explo- 
sion from overheating. 

It was found some time ago that sewage could 
be purified by pouring into it a small quantity of 
muriatic acid: the animalcule were all killed, 
and lay in a darkened mass at the bottom of the 
vessel, while ‘the supernatant water was changed 
from a deep-green colour to be perfectly clear.’ 
Mr Watson, in a communication to the Newcastle- 
on-Tyne Chemical Society, attributes the com- 
parative absence of foulness in the Tyne to the 
effect of the weak hydrochloric acid which flows 
into the stream from the factories on the banks, 
It is also worth remark that ‘the Tyne fisheries 
have been increasing in value at an amazing rate,’ 
and that the salmon bred in the upper reaches of 
the river, go back thither in the breeding season. 
These are facts which will have to be further 
verified ; but that they have an important bearing 
on the subjects of pollution of rivers and utilisa- 
tion of sewage cannot be doubted. The Tyne 1s 
not the only river in the kingdom which could be 
improved by a dose of the acid, Perhaps Mr 
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Frank Buckland could tell us something of 


this. 

ee telegrams concerning winds and storms 
compel us to pay attention to the meteorolo; 
of the United States. Professor Loomis of Yale 
College, whose meteorological reports we have 
often quoted, states, in a recent discussion, that 
barometric waves travel at the rate of about forty 
miles an hour from the Pacific coast across the 
Rocky Mountains, and reach the Mississippi Valley 
with but little modification. And he remarks: 
‘Thus we see that an unbroken mountain-range of 
six thousand feet in height cannot stop the pro- 

of atmospheric waves ; neither do ranges of 
more than ten thousand feet in height present any 
insuperable obstacle, A great barometric depres- 
sion requires either a wind blowing with a hurri- 
cane velocity, or else a system of converging winds 
extending over a vast area, The depression of 
the barometer at the centre of a great storm is 
mainly due to the geographical extent of the 
system of winds set in motion ; and after a storm- 
centre has reached the Mississippi River, there 
are no mountain barriers to prevent the formation 
of a system of circulating winds over an area 
two thousand miles in diameter.’ 

In addition to the geographical and geological 
surveys carried on by the United States govern- 
ment, a are in preparation on the ethno- 
graphy of the Rocky Mountain region, which will 
present many points of interest, for vocabularies 
of Indian dialects, and observations on the habits 
and customs of the natives are included, Diction- 
aries and grammars, a tentative classification of 
the linguistic families of the Indians, and mono- 
graphs on their mythology and funeral rites are 
in preparation. We are informed that in pursu- 
ing these investigations, pains have been taken to 
produce results that may be of practical value in 
the administration of Indian affairs; statistics 
have been specially attended to, with a view to 
discover the causes and remedies for the inevitable 
conflict that arises from the spread of civilisation 
over a region inhabited by savages. Talk about 
the ‘inevitable conflict’ seems to us little better 
than nonsense. The way to civilise the Indians 
would be to treat them on principles of justice 
and honesty ; and this, through the baseness of the 
agents employed, has never a done. In their 
treatment of the Indian races, the United States 
are chargeable before the world as guilty of a 
great and very shameful crime, 

‘In the art of tanning, great improvements have 
been made in every state in aay whilst we 
still pursue the method practised by our fore- 
fathers a thousand years ago,” These remarks 
were published more than one hundred years ago 
by the Dublin Society, but they are virtually true 
of to-day. Lime is still sage used as a 
depilatory, though it has been condemned by 
common-sense, by men of science, and every 
writer who has studied the subject ; practice also 
most strongly proves its injurious effects, for it 
is well authenticated that those American tanners 
who do not use it can gain in weight from 
twenty-six to forty-three per cent. over those 
who do. Another most injurious effect caused by 
the lime is, that the hide being saturated by this 
alkali, is not in a fit state to receive the tannic 
acid ; neither can it do so until the alkali is neu- 
tralised to some extent by gallic acid, which then 


allows the tannic to follow. This is simply the 
reason why tanning has been heretofore such a 
long process, many tanners even yet taking twelve 
months to ——— the process, We are now 
informed that all this can be changed by a process 
—— and patented by Mr John Palmer of 

iverpool. This process obviates the use of lime, 
and by saving the corrosion and destruction which 
it causes, enables the tanner to gain in weight 
from forty to sixty-five per cent. over what 
he now obtains; at the same time, there being 
no alkali in the hide to prevent the absorp- 
tion of the tan, the hide can be tanned in a very 
few weeks, If we assume that the present manu- 
facture of leather is two hundred million pounds, 
and that the gelatine lost was at the average of 
fifty per cent. and that this pure gelatine so 
ruthlessly wasted, costs one shilling per pound, 
we have a national loss of about five million 
pounds per annum, in addition to allowing 
the Americans and others to supply our market 
with about sixty million pounds of leather, when 
up to within five years we had always been an 
exporting country. Thus it is that because our 
tanners will persist in destroying half their hides 
with lime, England is fast losing another industry, 


BLACK-WOOLLED SHEEP. 


On the above subject, which was recently noticed 
in these pages, we have been favoured with the 
following notes from Miss Hope Johnstone of 
Marchbank Wood, Moffat. She writes as follows: 


Having read with interest the article in your 
Journal (of July 27th) upon Captain Mayne Reid’s 
two white-faced black-woolled sheep, I beg to 
offer you a few particulars about a rather larger 
black flock which I possessed myself, in the 
zenith of my farming career of twenty years— 
from 1850 to 1870. During that period I rose 
from small boundaries and limited stock to about 
seven thousand acres imperial of land, and five 
thousand sheep of different kinds, from sixty to 
one hundred cows, and twenty-eight to forty 
horses, besides many pigs and a great variety of 

ultry. But I began with my black flock and 

ended with it, and parted with it with regret. 
As my object in troubling you with any record of 
my farming concerns is merely to give you a few 

articulars of the once far-famed ‘ Black flock of 

archbank Wood Farm,’ I shall confine myself to 
that. 

When at Brighton in 1851, I one day observed 
a black, or nearly black, Southdown lamb ; and 
making a little inquiry about it, was told that a 
black Lewindows amb was a rara avis, literally 
‘a pariah of the flock,’ and hardly to be met 
with, I had some black Cheviot and half-bred 
lambs at home, as although the exception and 
not the rule in every well-bred flock, still they 
are less rare in these breeds than in any of the 
Downs. Knowing the fineness of the Southdown 
wool, I determined to try how many black or 
dark-coloured Southdown lambs I could manage 
to collect, and applied to a particularly civil and 
obliging butcher in the Western Road at Brighton 
to be kind enough to help me in my endeavour. 
Mr Sharpe took no end of trouble, and succeeded 
after some time, by employing his friends in the 
length and breadth of England to inquire and 
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hunt up these ‘pariahs,’ in getting for me nine 
ewe lambs—all Downs, and all more or less black 
or dark coloured. To these I-added enough of 
other black and brown lambs, of Cheviot and 
half-breds, to complete the score ; and with that I 
commenced a flock, which at the time of its per- 
fection numbered two hundred and fifty or more, 
of most picturesque and well-bred sheep, of every 
shade of black, vandyke, and chocolate browns, 
dark gray, blue gray, brownish gray, pale lavender 
gray, and pinkish gray ; and every quality of wool 
from purest Southdown and Cheviot to cross-bred 
of every quality and kind. 

I do not know whether it was fancy, or whether 
it was because great care was taken in the breed- 
ing of these dark sheep, but we used to fancy 
that they were more hardy and less liable to all 
kinds of disease than the white sheep. Cer- 
tainly when we had got the flock to perfection, 
it was, as far as it went (two hundred and fifty 
about), a particularly healthy, hardy lot of sheep. 
The wool was much admired and much sought 
after ; but most of it we used up in our family 
circle. It made admirable stout linseys for dresses ; 
_ and for men’s clothes there was nothing to com- 
| pare with it for either beauty or ‘everlasting 

wear.’ In fact it used to be a joke that no 

amount of tear and wear would ever destroy it 
or even fade it. A dyed wool suit would be 
| threadbare and almost colourless before the sun 
, and weather ever made the slightest approach to 
| @ weather-beaten look upon the undyed brown, 
| black, and gray wools. If I had had ten thousand 
_ such sheep I could have found a market for all 
their fleeces at any price I liked to put upon them ; 
| and the same for the cloth when woven. 
| I sent some very fine and pretty specimens of 
| black, brown, and gray fleeces to the Great Exhi- 
| bition of 1862 in London, and was told afterwards 
| that some Frenchmen had wanted to buy them for 
| the Emperor of the French, Louis Napoleon. I 
| did not hear of this till too late, or His Majesty 
would certainly have been made welcome to them. 
In conclusion to these few remarks, I may 
observe that I am certain such dark-coloured 
flocks might very well be begun, perfected, and 
| kept with great benefit and profit both to the 
sca and to the manufacturer of those rough 
| home-spun tweeds, so much liked for shooting- 
| clothes and ulsters for gentlemen as well as for 
garments for the working classes, who always 
were ready to give double price for these dark 
shades of undyed wools, because experience proved 
them to wear and stand in colour so very much 
better than the very best of dyed wools. The 
| working classes preferred the blacks and very dark 
| brown shades ; gentlemen, the light soft lavender 
and pinkish grays, which certainly were very 
pretty and refined-looking. These undyed coloured 
wools also made beautiful and comfortable plaids, 
either all of the natural colour, or with stripes at 
the borders of white wools dyed scarlet, purple, or 
| any colour. 
|  Ofall British wools, that of the small sheep of 
the Shetland and Orkney Islands is the finest ; 
and whether by accident or design, a very large 
number imported to the mainland of these 
island sheep are dark, rich vandyke brown in 
colour, and not unfrequently have white or very 
spotted black and white faces. From the extremely 


of shape, it has often occurred to me that some 
time or other some Merino strain must have got 
amongst the Shetland sheep especially ; possibly 
by some shipwreck, or from some traveller bringing 
foreign sheep to the islands. 


THE ARCTIC ICE, 


Mr Youle Hind communicates to the Canadian 
Naturalist a paper ‘on the Mechanical Effect of 
Arctic Ice in producing Ocean Currents,’ in which 
he estimates the extent of the ice in the North Polar 
Ocean to be 2,333,330 square miles, taken as one 
foot thick. This is equal to 382 cubic miles ; and as 
salt-water ice during the process of freezing is raised 
about one-tenth of its volume above the level of 
the sea, a void is created which can be filled only 
by currents flowing northwards from a lower lati- 
tude. According to Mr Hind, ‘the amount of 
inflow required would be equivalent to the entire 
discharge of the Gulf Stream during sixty-three 
consecutive hours. Besides this, there are squeezed 


out of the great mass of ice during the process of | 


freezing, heavy brines, which have an important 
effect on the saltness and specific gravity of the 
waters of the Polar Ocean, and give rise to under- 
currents which flow to the south. At present, the 
inflowing warm current extends to Port Foulke, 
in latitude 78° 20’, which, as Sir G. Nares reports, 
is the best known station for winter-quarters in 
the Arctic regions,’ But if, as is supposed, the 
land in the Polar area is rising, the climate will 
be altered, and an increase of cold will take place 
in Northern Europe. 


THE ROSE. 


‘The lilies and languor of Virtue, 
The roses and rapture of Vice.’ 


How art thou slandered here, fair blushing Rose! 
Thy beauty with a deeper crimson glows, 

As though the calumny had fired thine heart, 
To know thyself assigned so base a part. 

Can he be Poet true, who does not shrink 

Thy fairness to all foulness thus to link ? 
Should it not be the Poet’s highest aim 

To raise, to glorify, and not defame 

Or vitiate the grace of God-sent flowers, 

By twining coronals for fleeting hours 

To deck the brow of Vice? though no such care 
Can ever make its visage really fair ; 

No gloss of honeyed words, no outward show, 
Can hide the unrest and despair below. 


I loathe these lines, and from the noxious strain 
My soul recoils with shrinking and with pain, 
And wandering through the halls of Memory vast, 
I search the stored-up treasures of the past— 
If haply I may find some fairer theme 

To blend with roses, in the Poet’s dream— 

Nor vainly seek, for quickly comes to view 

A vision pure and most divinely true 

Of Him alone, who in this world of strife 

Did wear the ‘ white flower of a blameless life,’ 
The Rose of Sharon—Lily of the Vale, 

Before whose shining other lights grow pale. 


Beside this holy title, who shall dare 

To breathe dishonour on the roses fair ? 

For aye let lilies Virtue’s crown adorn ; 

But, reft of roses, leave to Vice the thorn! mM. P. 6. 
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